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Five Crucial Tests 


HE church today is seriously hampered by the fact that it has lost touch 

with the world around it. In attempting to readjust itself, the church of 
Christ faces at least five crucial tests... (1) its ability to impart a decisive 
Christian influence to the reordering of society. (2) its ability to establish a 
genuinely creative relation to the state; (3) its ability to make an impact on 
internatioinal affairs without engaging in ecclesiastical power politics; (4) its 
ability to confront the menace of atheistic communism at close quarters; (5) 
and its ability to point the way to world peace. {/These are not five complete- 
ly separate and isolated issues, but five facets of the same major problem, which 
meet the church not only in Europe but everywhere in the world: namely, the 
effective proclamation of the gospel of Christ. Proclamation, of course, does 
not necessarily mean preaching, nor does the word effective apply only to the 
filling of chuches on Sunday! ... {Europe is merely one segment of the front 
that stands in need of the assurance that the whole of Christendom is ready 
not only to come to its defense, but to help it in launching irresistible crusades 
of love for the conquest of the world in the name of Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
the State of the Christian church in Europe is the business of Christians all over 
the world.—StTewart W. HERMAN in Report from Christian Europe. just 
published by Friendship Press, New York. 
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(1) Shifting, (2) Usurping Authority Charged 





Officers Taken to Task 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

There are two rather widespread prac- 
tices throughout the Presbyterian Church 
which are not compatible with our repre- 
sentative form of church government, 
and which violate both the letter and the 
spirit of the standards set forth in the 
Book of Church Order. 





THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying— 


Let Presbyterians 
Reunite! * 


(continued from last week) 


J. D. Newsome, Jr. Thomas C. Clay 
Edward Willis Milner South Charleston, 
Ben C. Milner, Jr. W. Va. 


Wm. F. Henning, Jr. 
Hugh W. McClure, III 
Geo. R. McMaster 

W. D. O'Neal 

Ernest R. Tufft 
Charles M. Roper 
Jerry D. Otwell 
Students, 
Columbia 


William R. Sengel 
Radford, Va. 


Stafford M. Query 
Hillsville, Va. 


Alice J. Houston 
Richmond, Va. 


Seminary Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Barker 


Robert Adge aw . . 
eee dor Law Kansas City, Mo. 


Austin, Texas 

J. W. Clotfelter 
J. Ralph Neale Posie, Kv. 
James G. Spencer 
Howard Gardner P. H. Carmichael 


Palatka, Fla. Richmond, Va. 


Vleck 
Houston, Texas 


Frank Porter Graham 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


James Van 


Florence L. Whitten Bettie Currie 
Navasota, Texas Richmond, Va. 
Stephen T. Harvin Henry M. Brimm 
Jacksonville, Fla. Richmond, Va. 


James F. Garvin 


Thomas H. Hamilton We Week, Seaes 


Jane Caudell 
Buford Goodman, Jr. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Mrs. F. R. Crawford 
Farmville, Va. 


Harry G. Goodykoontz 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. R. E. Lee 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Scott M. Poole 
Siler City, N. C. 


Rachel Henderlite 
Richmond, Va. 


(Continued next week) 
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*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyterians Re- 
unite!, summarizing the current editorial series, 
with more than 140 signatures will be sent free 
of charge for a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 per 100. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 


1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 


One is the calling of a congregational 
meeting and taking a formal vote to ap- 
prove an annual budget. This is an eva- 
sion of responsibility by the church of- 
ficers, who are charged with handling the 
finances of the church. 

Granted that the congregation should 
be fully informed of financial objectives, 
and any comments should be carefully 
weighed by the officers, the shifting of re- 
sponsibility for current financial pro- 
grams from officers to congregation by 
calling a referendum, cannot be justified 
by any statement that I can find in the 
Book of Church Order. 

The second practice, I think, is worse 
than the first, as it practically disen- 
franchises the congregation, and makes 
the office of deacon and elder appointive, 
rather than elective. The session and 
diaconate simply select the men they wish 
to have as new officers—of course, after 
much prayer and deliberation—and re- 
quest congregational endorsement. It 
would be a hardy soul indeed who would 
make a nomination from the floor under 
such conditions. 

Just how prevalent this situation is, I 
do not know, but I have heard of enough 
actual cases to feel that it is not negli- 
gible. It may be significant that the con- 
crete evidences of this usurpation of au- 
thority, which have come to my atten- 
tion, involves churches which do not have 
a rotary system of officers. 

I have a great deal of love and respect 
for the Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment, and I am concerned with any 
perversions of it, no matter how good the 
intentions of those who attempt to justify 
these departures. 

Frank D. ALLEN. 
Jackson, Miss. 


. . 
Competition for Dollar 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

: I am praying and working now 
for Union, soon. Nothing could help the 
cause of Presbyterianism in West Texas 
more than Union. I would add that I am 
convinced that the same would be true 
in regard to our church as a whole, al- 
though I have no first-hand experience 
outside of Texas. 

I have been following with interest the 
recent discussions in THE OUTLOOK on 
stewardship. I do not believe that anyone 
would deny that it is at a very low level 
in our church even if we do have statis- 
tics to which we can point with pride. I 
believe that one of the basic causes of 
this low level is the constant competition 
for the Stewardship Dollar among the va- 
rious General Assembly agencies. Hardly 
a week goes by that each of them does 
not circularize the ministers. 

Until recently, we labored under this 
handicap here in Texas, in regard to our 
synodical agencies. Since that time we 
instituted the Central Treasurer system. 
Now each church knows what its minimum 
responsibility is, and more and more of 
them are at least meeting their goals. 
It has raised the benevolent giving of the 
synod, coupled with a vigorous steward- 
ship program. I believe that such a pro- 
gram would have the same effect upon 
the church as a whole. 

Roszert B. BRANNON, JR. 
Sterling City, Texas 


101 Ways... 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In reading this morning I came 
across a poem that called to mind your 
recent editorial on 1/1 Ways. (OUTLOOK, 
Nov. 24.). It expressed poetically so well 
what you had so aptly said in prose, I 
thought you might be interested in seeing 
it if it has not come to your attention. 


When Jesus came to Galilee, a few men 
gave their all— 

Their souls and minds, their strength 
and wealth—in answer to his call; 
Eleven men did not withhold from him 

a thing they owned— 
’Twas worthy of a Christ who died to 
see a world atoned. 


When Jesus came to my home town, they 
sold him novelties; 

They gave him suppers, pies and plays 
—just anything to please. 

For men had lost the vision of a world 
from sin redeemed; 

They bought and sold for profit even in 
his church, it seemed. 


Still Jesus cried: “Forgive them, they 
are children vet and blind; 

They think they do my will when they 
give money of this kind.” 

The men just laughed and said in scorn: 
“Why no man gives his all. 

Tell him to come to our bazaar; we'll 
rent him out a stall!” 


But Jesus wept such bitter tears to see 
the sons of men 

Live just as if he’d never come and died 
and risen again; 

As if he’d never taught them they must 
consecrate their all— 

Their souls and minds, their strength 
and wealth—in answer to his call.— 
ERNEST EMURIAN. 

Russet M. Kerr. 
Matthews, N. C. 


Want Union 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please add our names to the list of 
those wanting all Presbyterians, North 
and South, to unite. We have lived in 
Indiana nine years and see no difference 
in the USA and U. S. I’m tired trying to 
explain the difference to others. We love 
THE OvTLOOK and couldn’t keep house 
without it. ; 

Mr. & Mrs. J. B. LoncGsworru, Sr. 
Martinsville, Va. 


Foreman Alone 

To THE OUTLOOK: 
Foreman alone 

worthwhile. 


makes THE OUTLOOK 
CHARLES LINBERG. 
Clinton, Ind. 


A spendid paper. I enjoy every issue. 
W. C. JAMES. 


Richmond, Va. 


.. I have found THE OUTLOOK to be 
very informative in its news section, very 
impartial in presenting controversial mat- 
ters of interest to the church, and very 
firm and yet with “no axes to grind” in 
editorial policy. I have long used Dr. E. 
T. Thompson’s commentary in preparing 
for teaching in our church school. The 
Outlook Pulpit has been very helpful in 
providing material to be used in sermon 
preparation for use on those occasions 
when I am called on to fill pulpits in out- 
post and mission points nearby. 

FranK P. Faris, Ruling Elder. 
Crockett, Texas. 
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Chapel Hill Church 
Protests Action of 
Orange Commission 


Complaint Is Readied 
For April 23 Meeting 


The Chapel Hill, N. C., congregation 
has adopted a resolution ‘‘vigorously pro- 
testing” the dissolution of the session and 
diaconate (OUTLOOK, Apr. 6) and point- 
ing out that the ten unordained officers 
(who were not recognized as officers since 
they declared they had not been ordained) 
had sought ordination and _ instruction 
since last fall. 

The action of the commission of Orange 
Presbytery, the statement said, 

“disregards the needs of the congrega- 
tion and the efforts of the officers and act- 
ing pastor to work out a constructive so- 
lution to the church’s problems. As on 
the occasion of the removal of our pastor, 
the commission’s action in removing our 
officers is destructive, dictatorial and vin- 
dictive.” 

Cooperation and support were pledged 
to the acting pastor, Robert J. McMullen, 
who was given evangelistic powers by the 
commission when the officers were re- 
quired to step down. 

The resolution was adopted at the con- 
gregation’s annual supper and business 
meeting, with about 200 members favor- 
ing it and one member against. 

Final action by the commission will be 
taken when it files its report with Orange 
Presbytery April 23. At the same time, 
it has been announced, individual mem- 
bers of the Chapel Hill church will file 
their complaint which is expected to go 
promptly to the Synod of North Carolina. 
The complaint is phrased under three 
headings: (1) Irregularities in the pro- 
cedures of the commission amounting to 
violations of due process of law; (2) bias 
and prejudice; and (3) injustices of the 
final action. 


Harry Smith Is Called 


The congregation also voted unani- 
mously to call Harry Smith, Austin, Tex- 
as, as its associate pastor to succeed 
George Worth who is to become a foreign 
missionary (see page 16). Mr. Smith, 
who has been a leader in Presbyterian, 
U. S., youth work, will complete his 
graduate studies at the Yale Divinity 
School this spring and is expected to 
begin his work at Chapel Hill next fall. 





Bluford B. Hestir, Jr. 
To take publicity post. 


Texas Man Named to 


Publicity Office 


A new director of publicity for the 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Council has 
been named. He is Bluford B. Hestir, 
Jr., of Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Hestir, who succeeds Harvey H. 
Walters, recently resigned, is director of 
journalism for the University of Texas’ 
Interscholastic League. He also directs 
the Interscholastic League Press Con- 
ference. 

He is a son of Dr. and Mrs. Bluford 
B. Hestir, who served several pastorates 
in Kentucky, Arkansas and Texas, now 
retired and living in Cabot, Ark. 

Mr. Hestir is a graduate of San Angelo 
(Texas) College and the University of 
Texas, with a Masters degree from the 
University. He has served as public re- 
lations advisor for the Texas Motor 
Transportation Association and edited 
its house organ. He was with the San 
Angelo Standard-Times before serving 
for four years in the U. S. Air Force. 
Since 1948 he has been with the Inter- 
scholastic League in Austin, then on the 
staff of the Austin American, and now 
with the Interscholastic League again. 

He is a deacon in the University church 
in Austin. He and his family expect to 
move to Decatur, Ga., in mid-May. 


Scottish Moderator 
Will Participate in 
Coronation Ceremony 


Tradition to Be Broken 
In Presentation of Bible 


London (RNS)—The Church of Scot- 
land will officially participate in the cor- 
onation of Queen Elizabeth II, it was an- 
nounced here by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Geoffrey Francis Fisher. 

This will mark the first time in his- 
tory that the Scottish Church has been 
given a place in the traditional Westmin- 
ster Abbey ceremony. Prior to the 1707 
Act of Union, Scottish kings who also 
ruled England were crowned in separate 
ceremonies at Edinburgh and London. 

Dr. Fisher said that the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland will hand the 
Bible to the Queen, immediately after she 
has taken the cath upon it, and will join 
with him in making the oral presenta- 
tion of the Book. In previous corona- 
tions, the Bible was handed by the Dean 
of Westminster to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who then presented it to the mon- 
arch. 


Procedure Is Explained 


In explaining the innovation, Dr. Fish- 
er said: 


“The oath refers to the two churches in 
the United Kingdom—the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland—whose 
position in regard to the state is estab- 
lished by law. These are the only two 
churches whose position is thus specially 
recognized and to whose protection the 
sovereign is committed by declaration and 
oath. 

“While these two churches are separated 
by differences in doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline and government—one being an 
Episcopal Church and the other a Pres- 
byterian Church—they both equally re- 
gard the Holy Scriptures and appeal to 
them. 

“It has, therefore, seemed altogether 
right and fitting that both churches should 
be associated, through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
in presenting the Bible.” 


As the Moderator hands the Bible to 
Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Fisher will ‘say, 
“Our gracious Queen, to keep Your Ma- 
jesty ever mindful of the law and the 
gospel of God as the rule for the whole 
life and government of Christian princes, 








we present you with this book, the most 
valuable thing that this world affords.” 
Then, Dr. Fisher said, the Moderator 
will add: 
“Here is wisdom; this is the royal 
law; these are the lively oracles of God.” 


Others Willi Have Seats 

Ihe Anglican Primate said that rep- 
resentatives of many denominations will 
be allotted seats at the coronation cere- 
mony and that some of these will walk 
in the procession. But “it would be ri- 
diculous if all churches were given a 
little bit to do in the service,” he added. 

He said that the place of the presenta- 
tion of the Bible in the service also would 
be altered. In other coronations it fol- 
lowed the actual crowning, but in the 
forthcoming ceremony, it was felt, this 
order would “break the proper sequence 
of thought, action and prayer.” 


Three Foundation Stones 

The new position, Dr. Fisher said, is 
“in all ways the right place, for it is one 
of the three foundation stones upon which 
all that follows is built.” 

“In the Recognition, the people accept 
the Queen as their sovereign and acclaim 
her as such. The willing consent of the 
people is necessary. 

“In the Oath, the Queen binds herself 
to govern according to established prin- 
ciples of constitutional government in 
Church and State, to uphold law and jus- 
tice in mercy, and to maintain the laws of 
God and the true profession of the Gospel. 
This Oath of the sovereign and the dec- 
laration made in Parliament are necessary 
before she can be crowned. 


GRAHAM TABERNACLE 


ham by the R. G. Le Tourneau Co. 


seat 12,-14,000 people. 
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“Then the Presentation of the Bible is 
made to declare that the sanctity of both 
compacts—the people’s and the Queen’s 
—and the well-being of both rest upon the 
revealed truth of God contained in Holy 
Scripture. 

“Thus the (three) foundations are truly 
laid, and the solemn rite (of crowning) 
can proceed. First the Witness to the 
Word and then the beginning of the Sac- 
rament of Holy Communion.” 


Hastings Supports 
Orange Commission 


Support was given recently to the ju- 
dicial commission of Orange Presbytery 
in its actions in regard to the Chapel Hill 
church by Paul D. Hastings, Reidsville, 
N. C., Presbyterian who is an aggres- 
sive member of the Continuing Church 
group. 

Mr. Hastings, in a 3,500-word “open 
letter” carried in some of the state papers 
said that other articles about the commis- 
sion’s work “were written by individuals 
who evidently didn’t have too many of 
the facts and are ignorant of the true 
issues involved.” 

A Methodist bishop, he said, could re- 
move a Methedi-t pastor “and no ex- 
planation would have been expected or 
given.” Each group has its own form 


of church government. The commission’s 
action, he contended, is “the Presbyterian 
way of taking care of cases like this.” 
Presbyterian churches over the entire 
Assembly have read for years in the 
papers, he said, “about radical groups 
meeting in the Presbyterian church at 
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This is the architect’s drawing of a 100-ton, all- 
aluminum portable tabernacle being built in Toccoa, Ga., for Evangelist Billy Gra- 
The structure, shaped as a complete circle and 
dome, will be 300 feet in diameter at the base and 85 feet high in the center. 
A 100-foot high cross will mark the entrance. 
nacle will be used in the Detroit campaign next fall after which it will be sent to 
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Chapel Hill.” 
students ‘whose parents refuse to let 
them attend the Presbyterian church there, 
or else they are not attending on their own 
accord.” 

At many conferences, he said, the ques- 
tion has been asked members of Orange 


There are Presbyterian 


Presbytery: ‘When are you going to 
clean up that mess at Chapel Hill?” 
His letter reviews the charges of the 
commission (OvuTLooK, Dec. 15). He 
contends that the pastor, upon being re- 
quested to move, should have done so, 
Members of the commission, he said, have 
been “‘slandered, ridiculed and insulted 
by mail, through the press and by mouth. 
All because they have convictions about 
their Christian faith and their respon- 
sibilities as ministers and officers in the 
. church.” 





Commissioners 
to the 
General Assembly 





Lists of commissioners to the coming 
General Assembly (June 4) are beginning 
to appear here. Alabama and West Vir- 
ginia were shown March 30, Appalachia 
and Virginia April 6. Others will follow 
by synods as they are completed. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


East Arkansas—(M)*—Roy L. Davis, 
Little Rock; J. P. Snipes, Clarendon; (E)* 
—Harvey Hogg, Pine Bluff; Roy L. Nelson, 
Hughes. 


Ouachita—(M)—Jac C. Ruffin, Camden; 
Max Ecke, Jr., Dermott; (E)—George 
Stratman, Arkadelphia; Stafford Beck, Tex- 
arkana. 

Washburn—(M)—W. B. Oglesby, Jr., 
Richmond, Va.; R. D. Adams, (E)—Paul 
H. Gwin, Nolen Minton, Little Rock. 








SYNOD OF TEXAS 


Brazos—(M)—W. Kirk Allen, Jr., Luf- 
kin; Cc. L. King, Malcolm L. Purcell, 
Hubert H. Hopper, James R. Bullock, (E) 

Curtis Morris, Karl H. Oelfke, E. C. 
Leutsch, Jr., Houston; W. W. Roten, Texas 
City; James M. Crane, Conroe. 


Mid-Texas—(M)—Will King, Fort Worth; 
W. C. Cooper, Coleman; F. M. Taylor, (E) 
—Tom French, Grapevine; J. Belton Dun- 
can, Haskell; W. H. Dixon, San Angelo. 


Central Texas—(M)—H. B._ Streater, 
Marlin; J. P. McCrary, Austin; (E)—Dray- 
ton McLane, Cameron; Dr. Charles Phil- 
lips, Temple. 


Dallas—(™M)—W alter Lazenby, Sher- 
man; Clarence Dodge, Amarillo; John 
Knox Bowling, T. W. Currie, Jr., (E)—D. 
D. Fox, Dallas: Alden Mann, Happy; Mur- 
ray Kendrick, Denton; F. C. Byrd, Vernon. 


El Paso—(M)—Thomas Brewster, Ft. 
Stockton; David L. Zacharias, Lubbock; 
(E)—Bill Bingham, Pecos; E. D. Calfee, 
Seagraves. 

Paris—(M)—H. R. Barnett, Texarkana; 
Polk Moffett, Greenville; (E)—L. L. Mac- 
key, Longview; W. E. Bagby, Sulphur 
Springs. 














Texas-Mexican—(M)—G. M. Armendariz, 
Galveston; (E)—Paul Velasquez, Houston. 


Western Texas—(M)—W. M. Logan, 
Kerrville; Roland Murray, Harlingen; C. 
M. Campbell, Yorktown; W. J. Coleman, 
Beeville; Charles B. Brown, (E)—M. L. 
Gayosa, L. B. Horn, Sr., San Antonio; R. 
C. Pickett, Victoria; James E. Shafer, Sr., 
San Benito; J. E. Garrett, Corpus Christ. 








*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home is the next one listed. 
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The Community of the Christian College 


HOSE who are deeply concerned 

about our Christian colleges in Amer- 
ica and about their future role in the 
scene of higher education, are frequently 
asked and asking themselves, What is 
a Christian college? How is it different 
from other higher educational institu- 
tions? What is its uniqueness and what 
can it best contribute to the whole aca- 
demic world ? 

Such questions cannot be dismissed in 
a day which is undergoing a re-thinking 
of the whole nature and purpose of higher 
education. They cannot be ignored at a 
time when the Christian colleges find 
themselves on the defensive and their role 
minimized or misunderstood. 

The traditional answers are today more 
difficu!t to accept, and they are not wholly 
convincing. While it is true, for ex- 
ample, that the Christian college is “‘re- 
lated” to the church, such a relationship 
is sometimes extremely tenuous and am- 
biguous. A church affiliation expressed 
by way of administrative associations 
may or may not be evidenced by a whole- 
hearted devotion of the entire campus 
to the Christian faith. Others might in- 
sist that a Christian college is an aca- 
demic institution in which the basic re- 
quirements include at least a course in 
religion and attendance at the services 
of worship in the college chapel or local 
church. 


Community of Faith and Learning 


This is a good answer, but it is undoubt- 
edly not adequate when it becomes ap- 
parent that these requirements are met in 
only a perfunctory way by the students, 
or dismissed as being actually super- 
fluous by the teaching or administrative 
staff. It is not even an adequate answer 
when it is interpreted as an indication 
that the Christian college is doing its 
educational job and adds the plus in 
religion, for religion is not an addition, 
but an integral part of life. 

Still others have sought to identify the 
Christian college as the natural school 
for the training of students from its re- 
lated churches for Christian vocations in 
the so-called “‘secular professions” or in 
full-time church vocations. While this 
may, generally speaking, be the historical 
background of many of the church-related 
colleges, it is also true that these col- 
leges have become increasingly cosmo- 
politan as they have sought to serve their 
whole constituency and have devoted their 
full resources to the inclusive needs of 
a changing society. Moreover, education 
is always more than vocational training. 

It is true that for a college which is 


*Dr. Dirks is associate general director 
of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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Christian, a meaningful church relation- 
ship is essential, a basic education in the 
content of our religious heritage should 
be required, participation in the full life 
of Christian worship should be encour- 
aged, and the view that all constructive 
human tasks are our Christian calling 
should be strongly set forth. But, while 
these criteria are significant marks of the 
Christian college, they can neither be 
treated independently of one another nor 
can they be separated from a still more 
basic characteristic in which they are 
meaningfully rooted. 

The Christian college is called upon to 
be distinctive by being a community of 
those who search after truth, knowing 
that the community of faith and of learn- 
ing belong to each other and sustain each 
other. As it is a community, in the full 
sense, so it also makes possible an iden- 
tification of the other marks by which 
it witnesses to its Christian calling. Let 
us examine these in turn. 


I. 

The Christian college can achieve a 
significant identity in being an academic 
community in which faith and thought 
are interrelated. To interrelate the life 
of faith and of thought is always diffi- 
cult, and it is made especially so against 
the background of a form of humanistic 
rationalism which composes the prevailing 
context of our modern Western academic 
tradition. According to this, our minds 
are purely rational instruments, by means 
of which we discover the facts and inter- 
relate them, if at all, by the somewhat 
mechanical processes of reasoning until 
we can draw valid conclusions. It is the 
prevailing assumptions that faith, our 
basic loyalties and commitments of life, 
our trust and our fundamental world 
views, have no legitimate role to play 
in such reasoning; in fact, they are most 
frequently treated as unwelcome intrud- 
ers, distracting us from the required neu- 
trality and detachment of the scholar. 
Such a split of the head from the heart 
prepares the way for a decay in both 
personal and social life, for the disrupt- 
ing of our moral formulations, and for 
isolating our religion form the rest of our 
life. 

The Christian college is, to be sure, 
obligated to be a true academic commu- 
nity. It should be rigorously exacting 
in the tasks of scholarship; it should sit 
reverently in the presence of the facts 
about the world of matter and man, and it 
should be active in its search for new 
facts. It should be a community in which 
there is a full, free and fruitful discus- 
sion of ideas, in which our basic per- 


spectives and world views are expressed 
and evaluated, and in which the whole 
range of the premises of faith, including 
our Christian faith, are examined criti- 
cally. 

Wholeness of Life 


The truly educated person does not 
emerge from the institution which has 
crammed his head with facts or equipped 
him with all the latest techniques but 
which has not helped him to relate his 
knowledge to his whole life of faith. The 
truly educated person is the product of 
the community in which his knowledge 
has grown, and in which his faith has 
been evaluated, deepened and revealed. 
He becomes an educated person not in 
proportion to his knowledge alone, but 
also in proportion to his full growth in 
the wholeness of life. 

The Christian college is challenged, 
because it is a community both of faith 
and of learning, to be the context in 
which such growth is possible and guided. 
This is its distinctive identity: a com- 
munity of those who learn to study as 
they pray, and who are wise enough to 
pray as they study. It is a fellowship 
of persons for whom every fact and in- 
terpretation can be understood as a man- 
ifestation of God, and for whom study 
is a prayerful exploration after God. 


HI. 


If the Christian college can realize its 
high calling to be an academic community 
in which the heart and the head are re- 
united and the whole person freed to love 
God and man fully, then it can make 
a most necessary contribution to the 
whole higher educational world. Aca- 
demic institutions are awake today, as 
they have not been recently, to the great 
need for wholeness. Universities are 
“multiversities”; colleges are frequently 
only collections of departments. The 
disciplines are usually interpreted as in- 
dependent and autonomous units, and 
the students are not expected to “trans- 
fer” their learning from field to field. 
Because we fail to understand each other 
across the various departmental lines, 
communication becomes impossible, iso- 
lation becomes a necessity, and commu- 
nity becomes an obvious impossibility. 

In the face of such a critical disruption 
of the academic community, and in the 
presence of such fragmentation, the claim 
that the college can be a community is 
an intriguing and challenging claim. Yet 
this is precisely the claim of the Chris- 
tian college. To be sure, it shares in the 
fragmentation—it too has its numerous 
divisions and sub-divisions—but it has 
also learned that a wholeness of our per- 
sonal life is inextricably bound to a 
wholeness in the community. 








Moreover, because most of the Chris- 
tian colleges are relatively small, the ex- 
acting task of being a community is 
somewhat minimized; most of its faculty 
and students at least know one another 
by name; and because it is acknowledged 
that only a part of the educational proc- 
ess takes place in the classroom, labora- 
tories and libraries, the Christian college 
is also typically a residential community, 
in which the whole day or week is po- 
tentially available for the full intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual growth of its 
members. Because it is also most nor- 
mally a college located in a small or 
middle-sized town or city, it has natural 
entree into the life of its surrounding 
community, despite the timeworn separa- 
tions between town and gown. 

But the Christian colleges also have a 
deeper resource upon which to draw. 
They stand the nearest of all academic 
institutions to the true source of Christian 
community. Does true community exist, 
indeed, apart from Christ? Can whole- 
ness be given apart from God’s grace? 
Can our numerous divisions be healed 
by any effort less than Christ’s sacrificial 
love? The Christian academic commu- 
nity, despite its continuing distinctions, 
finds its true unity at the foot of the 
Cross. In this unity, it has a challenging 
opportunity to contribute a greatly need- 
ed rediscovery to the whole community 
of learning, and also to the whole com- 
munity of faith. 


Hil. 

Thus, it is possible also to insist that 
the Christian college, if it is true to its 
calling as an academic Christian com- 
munity rooted in Christ, can by doing its 
basic task also make its most profound 
and most appropriate witness to the full- 
est reaches of our Biblical Christian 
faith. 

In recent years there has been a re- 
newed emphasis upon the nature of our 
Christian vocation. Much is implied 
in this renewed acknowledgment of a 
great emphasis of the Reformation, for 
it involves a wholly new understanding of 
the Christian faith and the Christian 
life. In his commission to his disciples, 
Jesus said, “Ye shall be my witnesses, 
and ye shall receive power.” 

Such witnessing does not mean preach- 
ing alone; indeed it does not mean speak- 
ing, unless our verbal witness is a fur- 
ther and perhaps more explicit expres- 
sion of our whole life’s witness to Christ’s 
claims. 

Our whole life—for the Christian col- 
lege, its whole life both curricular and 
extra-curricular—is to be engaged in the 
demanding and exciting task of being the 
bearers of the gospel’s good news. This 
faith is, moreover, the faith of a people 
who, in God’s purpose, are to be the 
nucleus of that humanity in which whole- 
ness of life, full love, and social justice 
are the marks. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a radio program, is Donald G. Miller, of 
the faculty of Union Seminary in Virginia. 


THE CHURCH AND DRINKING 


Why don’t we have more discussion 
from the pulpit about drinking? And 
why can’t we have a clear-cut state- 
ment from the church about the whole 
question ? 


MILLER: I'll answer the second part 
of the question first by saying we can’t 
have a clear-cut answer from the church 
about the whole question of drinking be- 
cause there is no final agreement among 
Christian people as to the rightness or 
wrongness of the whole matter. There- 
fore, you cannot get a clear-cut answer 
from the church. The first half of the 
question, why is it not discussed more 
from the pulpit is the result of certain 
social conditioning, I would say. The fail- 
ure of Prohibition produced a situation 
which has been followed in some years 
of increased drinking whereby the public 
has been educated toward the view that 
there is nothing wrong with drinking if 
you don’t drink too much and that what 
we need is not abstinence but intelligent 
drinking and that the moral question in- 
volved relates only to the people who be- 
come alcoholics. Therefore, since we 
have been socially conditioned to the view 
that there is no moral question in drink- 
ing unless you carry it to excess, that in- 
hibits people from discussing it lest they 
should appear fanatical. I, personally, 
am strongly convinced that there is a 
moral issue involved and that the thing 
ought to be discussed more and more. I 
find that when one discusses it, even with 
close friends, he doesn’t get very far be- 
cause people already have their minds 
made up and intend to do what they are 
going to do anyway. 


ONE OUT OF FOUR? 


Is the teaching of Matthew 13, the 
parable of the sower, that one out of 
four will be saved? 

MILLER: The answer to that is a cate- 
gorical No. Parables exist normally to 
teach one great truth. The total sur- 
rounding context in the Gospels where 
the parable of the sower is brought into 
use is to deal with the question of human 
responsibility. We have the same sower 
and the same seed falling in various types 
of soil. The productivity of the seed 
depends upon the quality of receptivity of 
the soil, and our Lord told that parable 
simply to show people who heard him that 
they had a tremendous responsibility in 
receiving what he said, and that the qual- 
itv of their hearts would determine the 
fruitfulness of the seed of the gospel. 
This parable, therefore, wasn’t at all 
raising the question of how many are to 


be saved, but simply placing the respon- 
sibility upon the hearer to take heed how 
he heard the Word of God and responded 
to it. 

Moperator: About 20 years ago I] 
heard Dr. Charles E. Jefferson call this 
a “parable of encouragement.” In a 
memorable talk on the parable, he said 
that Christian workers need to fasten 
their attention on the fourth group. We 
may be discouraged by the lack of re- 
sponse from the beaten path or the shal- 
low or thorn-infested soil, but look, he 
said, at these others on the good soil 
which produce unbelievable returns— 
100-, 60-, or 30-fold. He applied the 
observation in many areas, always re- 
turning to, ‘‘And others . . .” with their 
bountiful vield. I have never been able 
to think of the parable without this en- 
couraging turn since that day. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 


LILI 


Delightful poetic fantasy characterizes 
this MGM romantic comedy. A young 
and lonely orphaned girl grows out of 
awkward naive adolescence and depend- 
ency on an imagined affection, into the 
full appreciation of love in all decency, 
integrity and responsibility. 

Two men in a traveling carnival play 
a part in her change from ugly duckling 
to graceful swan. The first is “Marcus 
the Magnificent,” a magician who mo- 
mentarily befriends her. When she finds 
him to be a weak-willed philandering 
married man, she holds to her self-respect 
and overcomes her infatuation. The 
other man is a puppeteer, once a famous 
dancer. Now embittered by the results 
of a war wound, he is secretly jealous of 
the magician’s splendid physique and 
openly resentful of the latter’s careless 
views on life. Although at times selfish, 
vain and pompous, he is also a tender- 
hearted, shy man who reveals his love 
and sympathy for Lili through his life- 
like puppets with whom she holds con- 
versation. The dream world in which 
the girl wanders is full of easily identi- 
fiable symbolism. 

From the sharp realism of Lili’s first 
aspiration—when she sees herself as the 
glamorous partner of the magician in his 
sophisticated act—to the limitless space 
of the road to the future on which she 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. Also recommended for family: 
The Five Thousand Fingers of Dr. T.; 
The Stars Are Singing; Treasure of the 
Golden Condor; Desperate Search; Gun- 
smoke. 
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Tourists Flock to 


Eisenhower’s Church 

Washington, D.C. (RNS)—President 
Eisenhower is encountering the same 
“tourist problem” as the result of his 
regular church attendance that confronted 
former President Truman. 

Large crowds of sightseers are being 
attracted to National Presbyterian church 
every Sunday by the hope of seeing the 
President and First Lady. Regular pa- 
rishioners have learned that they must 
come early if they want to get inside the 
doors. 

More than 800 persons recently gath- 
ered outside the church during the serv- 
ice, which was packed to standing room 
inside. They even stood on the pedestal 
of the statue of John Witherspoon to 
catch a glimpse of the President, and 
threatened to block traffic on Connecticut 
Avenue until a special police detail re- 
stored order. 

Former President Truman last year 
told a group of clergymen that he had 
given up regular attendance at First 
Baptist church because he attracted so 
many visitors that he felt it destroyed the 
atmosphere of worship. The church, 
which will shortly be replaced by a new 
$2,000,000 edifice, was already over- 
crowded, Mr. Truman said, and members 
who had attended for vears couldn’t get 
inside when he came, unless they were 
a half-hour early. 

“It would wreck the church if I came 
every Sunday,” Mr. Truman was quoted 
as saying. 

National Presbyterian church, which 
has a much larger sanctuary than the 
70-vear-old First Baptist church, is do- 
ing its best to cope with the problem. It 
has two services every Sunday and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower usually comes to the 
first at 9:30 a.m. 


Missed Only Once 

The President has failed to attend 
church only once since his inauguration 
on Jan. 20. This absence was due to the 
fact that he was scheduled to be present 
at the dedication of Resurrection Lu- 
theran church in Arlington, Va. How- 
ever, because Gen. Eisenhower, had a 





dances to certainty with her newly-dis- 
covered love, one cannot help being cap- 
tivated. 

The truly beautiful production gains 
enchantment through exquisite colors, de- 
lightful puppets, and acting of a high 
order. The atmosphere of the southern 
French town is well achieved. The 
crowds, concessions and hurly-burly of 
the carnival create a believable setting. 
A childlike tune recurring throughout the 
film with an increasing pleasurable effect 
changes with the mood of the story in 
tempo and elaborateness. Its theme re- 
mains simple and unaffected, tender and 
strong—like the charming heroine it 
helps to portray. FOR: Family. 


APRIL 13, 1953 


slight cold his physician told him to re- 
main inside for the day. 

Old-timers in Washington are not sur- 
prised that the President is encountering 
a “tourist problem” in maintaining a reg- 
ular schedule of worship at his church. 
They recall that even the Friends Meeting 
of Washington was seriously affected by 
crowds of tourists when Herbert Hoover 


was President and attended Quaker 
meetings from time to time. The Friends 
erected a new meeting house in 1932 to 
meet the pressure of increased member- 
ship and attendance. 

The difference now is that Washington 
churches are more crowded than formerly, 
due to the city’s growth—and there are 
more tourists. 
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Takes Issue With Idea of Foster Homes 





*“Not Enough Good Ones” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I was out of town when Miss Theis’ ar- 
ticle appeared in the N.Y. Times Magazine 
and did not see it until a day or two 
before it appeared in THE OUTLOOK (March 
9 


I have re-read her article and am of the 
opinion that our views are different in 
several instances. She says that it was 
fortunate that no one accepted that huge 
sum of money to build a modern children’s 
home and also “as a custodial place of 
refuge, the orphan asylum is no longer 
needed.” She did not say that only those 
worst situations are no longer needed. 
She says that no custodial place of refuge 
is needed. 

I maintain that we do need good chil- 
dren’s homes for children for whom a good 
foster home cannot be found. 

She states accurately that there are 
fewer orphans today but fails to state the 
very important fact that the number of 
homeless children is near an all-time high. 

She says, “Preserving even a fragment 
of a home can be much more beneficial 
than the most elaborate institutional proj- 
ect.” I know that there are too many 
boys and girls roaming the streets, delin- 
quent or near delinquency because of im- 
proper home surroundings while in our 
elaborate institutions at least an effort is 
being made to give other children the se- 
curity of wise discipline. She favors plac- 
ing the children in the homes of relatives 
whenever possible. But if one parent is 
living or if the parents are divorced there 
is often friction between the parent and 
the relative who has the child and this 
causes emotional disturbances in the 
child’s life. How many times I have seen 
this happen. She favors foster home care 
for all young children who cannot live 
with relatives. I would agree with this if 
enough good foster homes could be found, 
but there are not enough good ones. 

A letter from a social worker, printed 
in the N.Y. Times Magazines a few weeks 
ago says that Miss Theis’ picture of foster 
homes is too rosy. Miss Theis says that 
our institutions should be used for older 
homeless children and for children handi- 
capped by mental anxiety and irregular 
schooling. 

I say that our institutions should be 
used for both old and young when good 
foster homes are not available. In brief, 
her position is that for younger children 
any kind of a home is better than an in- 
stitution while I say that for both old 
and young a good institution is better than 
an inadequate home... . 

I think it is healthy to have a discus- 
sion of our Children’s Homes, for we need 
to re-examine our work constantly and 
ever be alert to the changing needs of our 
day. 

BERNARD E. BAIN. 
Presbyterian Home, Lynchburg, Va. 


‘Airing’ of Charges Asked 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I entirely agree with the letters concern- 
ing the Chapel Hill case which insist that 
in all fairness specific charges should be 
made and publicized. Otherwise, most of 
us will continue to make judgments that 
are based on very hazy news accounts, and 
such judgments will probably be detri- 
mental to the good name of Presbyterian- 
ism. 

I further agree whole-heartedly with 
Dr. Foreman’s article, “Christian First.’ 
It is certainly more important to be a 
Christian first than a Presbyterian. (I am 
not at all sure that the two are incom- 
patible, however!) Goodness knows we 
cannot have too much goodness in action, 
simple and humble love in dealing with 
our fellowmen, the social application of 
the gospel, ete. Such “sweetness and 
light” in daily life is indeed the proof of 
genuine faith. 

On the other hand, I for one cannot 
agree that “Christian love in action” ut- 
terly negates the virtue of fundamental 
Christian integrity. In other words, if the 
manner in which the pastor and session 
of a Presbyterian church operates its af- 
fairs is contrary to the principles and 
standards of Presbyterian procedures, 
then censure is perfectly in order. If 
the ordained leadership of a Presbyterian 
church (minister and elders) does not 
want to conduct the affairs of the church 
according to standard Presbyterian prin- 
ciples of procedure, that leadership has 
a perfect right to take the honest way 
out. No one, however fine a Christian he 
may be in daily life, has a right to violate 
standards he has given his allegiance 
to until he foreswears that allegiance— 
that is, if he believes that the virtue of 
Christian integrity is also as important as 
the virtue of Christian love. 

It does seem to most of us, however, 
that Christian love demands a more public 
and specific “airing’’ of the Chapel Hill 
case and, further, if the leadership of the 
church there is shown to be at fault, a 
“second chance” is certainly in order. 

IRVINE H. WILLIAMS. 
Orange, Texas. 
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Progress Report 


A few years ago our General Assembly 
appointed an able committee to supervise 
a study of the organization of our agen- 
cies. The work was done so well that 
the report of the Price committee was 
adopted practically as presented and 
many long-overdue changes were made. 

However, the committee presented for 
Assembly action only its recommenda- 
tions dealing with external, structural or- 
ganization, while it sent along to the 
respective agencies a vast amount of in- 
formation, with some recommendations, 
which, it was hoped, would be of benefit 
to the internal organization. 

How much consideration has been 
given to these important reports by the 
various Board members is not known. 
However, it would be an unfortunate 
waste of money and experienced counsel 
if our church did not reap the fullest pos- 
sible benefit from these studies. 

Copies of the fuller reports were placed 
in the libraries of the theological semi- 
naries and perhaps elsewhere but the 
sound business practices recommended in 
those pages should not be allowed to lie 
on a library shelf. 
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Would it be a good thing to re-activate 
the original Price committee for one year, 
asking it to follow-up its studies and the 
internal recommendations made to the 
agencies, reporting to the Assembly as to 
what progress is being made? 


$10-Club 


The Ten Dollar club launched by the 
Church of the Brethren sounds like a 
good plan. It is designed to encourage a 
large number of members to make small 
contribtuions toward new home mission 
churches. Patterned on similar plans in 
operation in many areas, the Ten Dollar 
club goes into action whenever the home 
mission group, following careful investi- 
gation, agrees on a development that 
needs concerted efforts and more than 
local support. Members indicate on 
an enrollment card whether they will be 
willing to contribute $10 once, twice, 
three or five times in the course of a year 
and they are called upon as they have in- 
dicated. These givers receive full in- 
formation about each church helped and 
the pastor of the benefiting congregation 
gets a list of names and addresses of all 
who have contributed. 


Miami—and Elsewhere 


A sorry story of beatings, bombings, 
shootings and intimidation was told by a 
federal grand jury in Miami recently as 
it ran down a list of Ku Klux Klan ac- 
tivities in Florida which were attributed 
to that organization in a roundup of ter- 
rorism since 1943. 

Many of the incidents are well known, 
like the Christmas night bomb murder 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore at Mims 
in 1951. Others, the grand jury foreman 
said, were brought to light for the first 
time. “Details grow monotonous through 
sheer repetition,’ the report said. 

The Miami Herald editorialized on the 
find'ngs, insisting that indictments must 
follow. It underscored the paragraph 
in the grand jury’s report as it reviewed 
KKK activities: 

“It is founded on the worst instincts 
of mankind. At its best it is intolerant 
and bigoted. At its worst it is sadistic 
and brutal. Between these poles it has 
its existence. Out of the wells of preju- 
dice it draws its inspiration.” 

The Herald continues on its own: 

“Significantly then, the report points 
out what wise Miamians have tried to 
emphasize for a long time—that the simple 
needs of Negroes for adequate housing can 
result in tensions that lead to strife. 

“It reminds those who have impeded 
slum clearance and housing programs for 
Negroes that Miami has 40,262 occupying 
less than five per cent of the available 
residential area and warns: 

“ ‘So large a segment of the population 
cannot long remain in less than five per 
cent of the available housing area. Their 
facilities must be expanded. If it is not 
done according to some intelligent plan- 
ning it will be done in a haphazard man- 





ner giving rise to such tensions and stress 
as resulted from the conversion of a part 
of Knights Manor to Carver Village.’ ” 

We reproduce these words here because 
the conditions described exist in far too 
many places. We are accustomed to hear- 
ing about such things until we grow 
weary. Appeals on the basis of a Chris- 
tian gospel or a Golden Rule or fair-play 
do not move us—or so slowly—and fi- 
nally we face a situation where the gospel 
was not allowed to do its work and the 
law becomes our refuge. In this, it should 
be understood, we are thinking of Chris- 
tian citizens who ought to be the leaders 
in developing a community life that is 
fair and just. 


In Passing | 


DR. THOMPSON’S  widely-popular 
Sunday school lessons (see page 13) 
are to be available via radio beginning 
with the lesson of May 3. Produced by the 
Protestant Radio Center (712 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.), these 15- 
minute recordings (tape: 7!ZIPS) will 
be available to local stations on a sustain- 
ing time basis. Our readers will be de- 
lighted that Dr. Thompson has_ been 
chosen to inaugurate the Sunday School 
of the Air for a three-month period. 
* * x 
BLANSHARD BOOK—Paul Blan- 
shard, after a year abroad, is now at 
work on a new book to be called The 
Irish and Catholic Power. He proposes 
to analyze the history of church-state re- 
lations in Ireland. This will be his third 
book on the Roman Catholic Church. 
x ok * 
PEORIA’S fourth annual high school 
religious day program, sponsored by 
the youth department of the city council 
of churches, again produced an interest- 
ing list of responses from the young 
people who indicated some predominant 
interests. From a list of 22 possibilities 
they chose discussions on these topics: 
1. Pros and cons of interfaith dating 
and marriage, 1807 
2. Do only our souls live after death 
or what is a soul? 1271 
3. What is sin? How are we punished ? 
1242 
4. How does the Christian deal with 











narcotics and alcoholism? 1225 
5. Is war un-Christian? 1164 
6. What makes a miracle? 1120 
7. Can a person live his highest with- 


out religious belief? 1060 

8. Heaven and hell, here or there? 1049 

9. Can Christianity help in world 
peace? 959 

10. How does God judge? 916 

11. Religion and science. 788 

12. What can prayer mean in my life? 
742 
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AFTER EASTER 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Acts 2:42. 


VERYBODY knows the after-Easter 

let-down. In some churches it is per- 
manent, or at any rate it lasts till Christ- 
mas. Our Puritan and Pilgrim ancestors 
were not entirely wrong in refusing to 
celebrate Easter as a special day; they 
had before them the examples of older 
churches which made a great deal of 
Easter but which no doubt showed the 
same kind of let-down that we, in our 
growing liturgical emphasis, are experi- 
encing ourselves. 

Was this always so? There was a 
First Easter, before there was a single 
anniversary. What did the church do 
after that first Easter? It was a rather 
startling contrast to what can be observed 
in many congregations today. 

The early Christians, we are told, 
“continued stedfastly. .’ Whatever 
they thought good enough to do, they did 
and kept on doing. They were not on- 
and-off, in-and-out. Continued—the 
modern churchman doesn’t continue, he 
quits. He has the feeling that he has 
rather over-extended himself during Lent; 
he must make up for his ecclesiastical ex- 
travagances in church-going by a period 
of abstinence. He has in fact managed 
by great effort to make it to church every 
living Sunday for six weeks, not to men- 
tion two church suppers and the men’s 
club. Such excess of piety must not be 
good for the soul. To continue would be 
dangerous. So he quits. But the early 
Christians continued, not from habit 
(they hadn’t been long at it) but ‘‘sted- 
fastly,” with concerned persistence. 

The early church “continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching. . . .”” Translated 
into modern language, that means they 
kept on studying the Christian faith. 
There were in the year 30, or thereabouts, 
no Sunday schools as such, no New Tes- 
taments, no Boards of Education, no 
Circles. The vast educational enterprise 
of the modern church was in the future; 
but there at Jerusalem they did have the 
Apostles. Perhaps the modern church- 
man would gladly exchange six Sunday 
school quarterlies for one genuine Apos- 
tle; and possibly the modern church- 
woman might be more regular in her 
attendance on circle meetings if she 
thought an Original Apostle were to be 
a guest speaker. Be that as it may, the 
twentieth-century Christian has the Apos- 
tles, the cream of their teaching, in the 
New Testament. The writer has never 
met any Christian so advanced as to be 
a graduate of the school of the Apostles; 
and is not one himself. There is always 
much more to be learned. If we had as 
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much sense as the early Christians had, 
after Easter we should continue in the 
Apostles’ teaching—Bible classes would 
begin about that time, not fold up. We 
should keep on as students, knowing that 
in the nature of the case we shall not in 
this life be graduates of that school. 

“and in the fellowship.” Those who 
think deeply about the church are in these 
days coming to see more and more that 
the great and unique feature of the church 
is “fellowship” of a very special kind— 
something decidedly more and deeper 
than simply passing an hour under the 
same roof once a week. The modern 
churchman must not feel this under-the- 
roof business to be anything he cannot 
get on without; for after Easter he man- 
ages to get on (as he would say, very 
well) for weeks and weeks without ever 
sitting in church. Perhaps the trouble 
is that what passes for fellowship in our 
churches is not always the genuine and 
unique Christian thing? Or perhaps it 
is there, and the after-Easter absentee just 
did not stay long enough to discover it. 
There was an Indian once who ate a 
corn-flake every morning for breakfast 
for six weeks and decided he did not like 
cornflakes—they left him hungry. Could 
this be a parable of fellowship in the 
church ? 

“In the breaking of the bread. . . .” 
Some scholars think this means the sac- 
rament of Communion. Others find here 
a reference to the way the Christians 
shared what they had with one another. 
Somehow or other, either way you take 
it, this does not remind one of the pres- 
ent-day church. Is the after-Easter 
Communion as well attended as the one 
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just before or on Easter? And is Easter 
followed by a season of sharing, or do we 
put that off till Christmas time? The odd 
thing about the Early Church is that they 
continued stedfastly in all these things. 
They in turn would have thought it more 
than odd that in future times there would 
be Christians who practiced virtues by 
the calendar, who had open and closed 
seasons for generosity—in short, special 
seasons reserved for being Christian. 

“—and in the prayers.” During Lent 
nowadays there is always a greater em- 
phasis on spiritual discipline than on 
physical fasting; and this is as it should 
be. When has a Presiding Bishop’s Len- 
ten book stressed a thin diet? If Lent is 
worth anything, it is less to direct our 
minds to the fact that Jesus once spent 
forty days in prayer, than to induce us 
to pray ourselves. But after Easter, why 
let down? If all the Lenten season has 
done for us is to make us pray at inter- 
vals during that time merely because it is 
Lent, then it has done us harm, not good. 
Our Lord knew that prayer is difficult 
and that it is very easy to let down, oth- 
erwise he never would have said so much 
about praying. But if ever there is a 
time when we might reasonably become 
slack in prayer, after Easter is not that 
time. 


HY did the early Christian church 
show so much power and progress 
after Easter, and we so little? Why did 
they add 2,000 members in almost no 
time? The answer is one we cannot 
miss, all these things came after Easter, 
to be sure; but between Easter and the 
time they began to happen, the disciples 
had spent many hours with the risen 
Lord, and many hours in prayer; and so 
they had known the visitation of the 
Spirit. 
Is there any better way to arrive at 
Pentecest ? 


Christ said, 


“1 Am The Truth” 


And so we present the 
Master as the truth 
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CHURCH NEWS 
USA Men Dislike U.S. 


Feature of Union Plan 


Louisiana News Letter 





A group of Presbyterian, USA, min- 
isters of New Orleans Presbytery have 
filed their suggestions in regard to the 
proposed plan of Presbyterian union. 
With only the name of the stated clerk, 
F. H. Ford, appearing, they register a 
vigorous dissent from the idea of the 
Committee on the Minister and His Work 
which is patterned chiefly along lines 
now followed by the Southern church. 
In the Southern church each presbytery 
is required to have a commission (with 
power to act) in this field while in the 
proposed plan committees are called for. 
The New Orleans group, however, de- 
clares such a committee would be the first 
mandatory committee ever established in 
Presbyterian procedure and the only 
mandatory committee provided for in the 
Form of Government. If presbyteries may 
establish such committees at their dis- 
cretion that will meet the New Orleans 
objections. Furthermore, they do not like 
the prohibition against temporary sup- 
plies becoming pastors of the same con- 
gregation—now a prohibition in the 
Southern procedure. And they protest 
having a presbytery’s committee seem to 


have power to veto a congregation’s call 


to a minister. Finally, they suggest that 
the title of the chapter called ‘“‘The Min- 
ister and His Work” is more suitable for 
a seminary course of lectures and they 
suggest in its place, “Vacant Churches 
and Ministerial Supplies.” Finally, they 
urge further separation of the ordination 
ceremony for ministers and the installa- 
tion procedure. These suggestions have 
been sent to the joint committee which 
meets in Cincinnati this month. 


Catholic Leader Urges 
End of Segregation 

New Orleans’ Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Joseph F. Rummel recently called 
upon his people to make segregation ‘‘dis- 
appear in our Catholic church life.” In 
a pastoral letter, read in all churches of 
the archdiocese, he pointed to the need 
for 

“all members of our beloved flock to ex- 
ercise the role of peacemakers in our in- 
tercourse with those who may differ from 
us by characteristics of race, nationality, 
color of skin, habits or creed.” 

“Let there be no further discrimination 
or segregation in the pews, at the com- 
munion rail, at the confessional and in 
parish meetings, just as there will be no 
segregation in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

While Negroes should be encouraged 
and urged to retain loyalty to and mem- 
bership in their special congregations, he 
said, “they should not be harassed when 
they attend services in any parish church 
or mission, or when they apply for mem- 
bership in parish organizations.” (RNS) 
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McCord Sees Suffering 
From “Smallness Complex” 

Presbyterianism has suffered too long 
from a complex of smallness, in the 
opinion of Dean James I. McCord of 
Austin Seminary. Few people in the 
South, he said, realize that Presbyterians 
compose the second largest church in 
Protestantism (with Lutherans first). He 
recently told a men’s convention at Old 
Alabama church: 

“The Presbyterian way has come to be 
‘the little way.’ Especially here in the 
Southwest we have let other communions 
pyramid in size and influence while we 
have been content to limp along, doing 
only enough to keep from folding up com- 
pletely. Now, however, we are given an- 
other opportunity. We are again living 
on a frontier. Let us lift up our eyes, 
re-realize our heritage of a strong, virile 
faith, become concerned with the mission 
of the church, and make our contribution 
to this generation as partners in God’s 
sovereign purpose.” 


Judge Refuses to Consider 
Church Discipline Case 

A Baton Rouge judge declared recently 
that no court or civil authority can dis- 
cipline or unseat the pastor of a Baptist 
church unless his actions trespass on the 
civil rights of people. Judge Jess John- 
son made the ruling in dismissing a law- 
suit filed by ten persons who described 
themselves as the duly elected board of 
trustees of the Negro church. Their pas- 
tor, A. L. Pitcher, Sr., they said, was 
holding the pastorate illegally, and they 
claimed that he had failed to conduct the 
church’s affairs in accordance with the 
charter. Judge Johnson said the church’s 
approved constitution was the final au- 
thority in such matters and unless some 
violation of civil or criminal law of the 
state was charged no case could be 
brought before the civil courts. (RNS) 


Miscellany 


Edward D. Grant, head of Louisiana’s 
department of institutions, appealed to 
the Presbyterian men of Louisiana re- 
cently to support their Presbyterian 
Governor, Robert F. Kennon. He said, 
in effect, if you think he is doing a good 
job, write him and let him know of your 
approval. .. . Synod-wide conferences are 
scheduled at Silliman College for wom- 
en’s, men’s and young people’s groups. 
... A junior camp is planned again for 
Red River Presbytery. . . . The board of 
supervisors of Louisiana State University 
voted recently not to use an available $1,- 
500,000 for library improvements but to 
spend the money for an additional 20,000 
seats in the football stadium. . . . Plans 
are being made for a student center for 
Presbyterians just off the campus of 
Louisiana Tech at Ruston. . . . A joint 
campaign for the Assembly’s Negro work 
and for Southwestern at Memphis will 
be conducted in Louisiana Presbyterian 
churches in May. 

CHARLES A, SHELDON. 
Shreveport. 
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SUPPOAL... 


.. + You want to make an impression on behalf of church-related colleges on 


National Chrustian (College Day 


April 19, and on through Commencement 


(And we hope this is no idle supposition. You want the young 
people in your church and community to consider these colleges.) 


Pastors probably do this more than anybody else; 
Women’s groups are also good about it; 
And Men’s Groups; and 


Young People and their teachers, friends and 


counselors. 
To help these and others on April 19 and later, 
may we suggest presentation of * 





4 


Pastors in all parts of the United States use the 
volume with enthusiasm. It is important, not 
only for High School graduates, but also for: 


Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors 








(Volume 7 is the current one; appeared first last fall 
and is good through this Commencement) 


Superb Job. “You have done a superb job in your Going- 
to-College Handbook. ...I wish a booklet like this had been 
available to me when I entered Austin College back in 
1916! The church is in your debt for doing such a grand 
job.”—Epwarp D. Grant, Former Executive Secretary, Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Board of Christian Education. 


“Every minister should use it ... to guide young people 
in the choice of a college.’—Gorpon W. Marttice, Presby- 
terian, USA, Secretary, Division of Church Relations. 


Not Equaled. “The Going-to-College Handbook brings to 
students a breadth of perspective and a depth of insight into 
campus life that is not equaled by any similar publication.” 


—Davip M. Currtik, Director, Presbyterian, U.S., Campus 
Christian Life. 


“It is worth many times what it costs in work and money 
to get the Going-to-College Handbook into the homes of our 
Presbyterian families.”--E. Fay CAMPBELL, Secretary, Pres- 
byterian, USA, Division of Higher Education. 


High Quality. “Among other services, the Presbyterian Out- 
look’s Going-to-College Handbook provides a high quality 
of publicity for the church-related colleges on a nationwide 
seale.’—FrRANK H. CALDWELL, in his address as retiring 
president of the Presbyterian Education Association of the 
South. 





ee Detach and Mail AT ONCE —————-———————- 
Volume 7 Considers: i ’ 
} ES! I want the high school students of my church and community 
Small college or large univer- | to have copies of the 1953 Going-to-College Handbook. Send us AT ONCE (circle 
, | »: 
sity? one): 
| 
Making real friends 1 300 copies 250 200 150 100 yh 50 = 40 . ene: 
. | 
How to study TE cktacicensinapibansinterseiscbbaren I vin evitviiniictninccitmaksiaicaianiol 
7 1 
On managing money | ile Cae On Se ee ee I iin aa ee 
‘ , | 
J 
Using summer time profitably t UGS Ee BF TER ocean wed Church. Cash or check enclosed $__---__--__ 
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Deciding about marriage PRICE of College Handbook: 1, 50¢; 2-9, 40¢ each; 20-49, 30¢; 50 or more, 25¢. 
Postage will be paid where cash accompanies order. (Envelopes for individual mail- 
Scholarship opportunities ing 2¢ each, or FREE with orders of 50 or more copies if needed and requested.) 
| (X) Consider this a STANDING ORDER, assuring earliest annual delivery and lowest 
More than 32 pages on church- cost. (Volume 8 for 1954 appears in August of 1953.) 
pag | 
related colleges | OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 North 6th St. e Richmond 19, Virginia 
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No. 36 in a series on congregational singing 


The Leader in Worship 


By JAMES 
Vill. Hymns as Counseling Tools 


Thus far we have considered the min- 
ister’s use of hymns during a service of 
worship. Not only in the sanctuary but 
also in the conference room, hymns ex- 
ercise a healing ministry. As a pastor 
meets a succession of troubled, questing 
individuals, he may find opportunity 
to use a great hymn as a counseling tool. 

To one torn by mental anguish, these 
words from ‘How firm a foundation” 
can bring reassurance and calm trust: 
“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for 

repose, 

I will not, I will not desert to his foes; 
That soul, tho’ all hell should endeavor 

to shake, 

I'll never, no never, no never forsake.” 

Lines fron ‘‘Just as I am” can often 
dissolve the barriers of hesitance in 


accepting the love and mercy of a Heaven- 


ly Father. 

To a person troubled by sleepless, fear- 
ful nights, a pastor can suggest the quiet 
repetition of such stanzas as “Drop thy 
still dews of quietness ’till all our striv- 
ings cease,” and “Be still, my soul, the 
Lord is on thy side.” 

Sometimes it might be a good idea to 
give this person a little collection of 
hymns which could be read or sung dur- 
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ing the coming days or weeks. I suggest 
The Wayside Hymnal (10¢ a copy, pub- 
lished by the Forward Movement, 406 
Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio). This 
pocket-sized, paper-backed hymnal con- 
tains the words and music of 90 fine 
hymns. 

A shut-in, who would appreciate the 
solace of hymns, might be lent or given 
a recording of great hymns. Songs of 
Faith (Decca DL 8039) is a long-play- 
ing record of 12 good familiar hymns, 
devoutly and beautifully sung by the 
Waring Chapel Choir with Dr. Robert 
Baker at the organ. 

A prominent Richmond minister quiet- 
ly entered a hospital room where a lovely 
young lady lay desperately ill, seemingly 
unconscious. This pastor spoke just 
these lines from a familiar hymn, then 
slipped out of the room: 

“Be not dismayed whatever betide; 

God will take care of you.” 
Some weeks later, this young lady, now 
on the road to complete recovery, told her 
pastor that she had heard and understood 
his reassuring words. They were, she 
felt, the turning point in her illness. 

An unusual and wonderful use of 
hymns in counseling was recounted by 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo in an article entitled 
“Kindly Light” (Readers Digest, August, 
1945). During World War II Dr. Sizoo 
was a host one evening at a service men’s 
canteen in New York City. At a corner 
booth he found a young British sailor 
who was deeply disturbed. Sitting down 
beside him, Dr. Sizoo listened to the 
sailor’s story of the disaster which re- 
cently had overwhelmed him. 

The lad had been engaged to a British 
girl in his hometown of St. Ives. During 
a five-day leave they were to be married. 
Arriving with joyful expectancy at St. 
Ives, he found to his horror a gaping hole 
where his fiancee’s home had been. The 
bombers had been over. Her people and 
his people, and Janie, were gone. 

While trying to comfort the lad, Dr. 
Sizoo discovered that he used to sing in 
the choir when he was a child. His fa- 
vorite hymn was “Lead, kindly light.” 
At Dr. Sizoo’s suggestion he began to 
sing it and his voice became stronger and 
deeper. Then together far into the night 
they sang “Abide with me,” “Our God, 
our help in ages past,” and many other 
grand old hymns. 

After a long while they arose. Dr. 
Sizoo, looking into the shining eyes of 
the lad, asked, “Think you can sleep 
now?” “Yes, thank you, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

Arm in arm, they walked out into the 
early morning. 
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Paul Faces Opposition 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 26, 1953 
Acts 15:36-18:22. Printed Text 18:1, 4-16 


“After this,” Luke tells us, Paul “left 
Athens and went to Corinth.” 

It was after the most humiliating ex- 
periences he had ever known. On his 
first missionary journey Paul had been 
driven out of Antioch of Pisidia; he had 
been forced to flee from Iconium; he had 
been stoned and dragged out of the town 
for dead in Lystra. None of these ex- 
periences seemed to faze him; he re- 
turned to these cities while it was still 
unsafe to show himself publicly, 
“strengthening the souls of the disciples, 
exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and saying that through many tribula- 
tions we must enter the kingdom of God.” 
(Acts 14:22) 

After a brief stay in Syrian Antioch 
he had revisited the churches in Galatia, 
founded on his previous journey, and 
then, after a period of uncertainty, cross- 
ed the Hellespont into Macedonia. In 
Philippi he was cruelly scourged and 
thrust into prison; in Thessalonica, a 
mob assaulted the house where he was 
staving, and only his absence saved him 
from serious bodily harm; his enemies 
followed him to Beroea and incited the 
crowds until his friends thought it best 
to send him out of the city. All of this 
Paul took in his stride. 

It may seem strange at first that he 
was so greatly affected by his experience 
in Athens. It was one of the few cities 
in which he preached where there was no 
persecution. In this cultured atmosphere, 
the intellectual center of the Roman Em- 
pire, physical violence was out of place. 
After he had preached for a while in the 
city square, where representatives of the 
various schools of philosophy vied for 
the attention of the populace, Paul was 
invited to present his gospel before the 
supreme court of Athens. 

He took his ‘‘text’’ from an inscription 
which he had observed on one of the 
numerous idols about the city—“To an 
unknown god.” This god whom you 
worship in ignorance, said Paul, is the 
one true God whom I proclaim unto you. 
He is the God who created the world and 
cannot, therefore, be represented by any 
figure made by human hands. He is the 
God who made from one every nation of 
men, that they should seek him, “for we 
are indeed (all) his offspring.” He is a 
God who will judge the world in right- 
eousness by a man whom He raised from 
the dead. (18:22-31) 

A few of those who heard him be- 
lieved, but the larger part were indiffer- 
ent or openly contemptuous. ‘Some 
mocked,” Luke tells us, but others, con- 
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cealing their scorn under a thin veneer 
of politeness, said, ““We will hear you 
again about this.” So Paul went out 
from among them. He was used to 
hatred and to open opposition, but not to 
indifference and contempt. And he had 
less tangible results to show for his labors 
here than in any other city in which he 
had labored. When he came to Corinth we 
find for the first time an admission of 
discouragement. As he himself later re- 
minded the Christians in this city, “I 
was with you in weakness and in much 
fear and trembling.” (1 Cor. 2:3) 


I. The Task Ahead 


Perhaps it was not the experience 
which lay behind him, but also the dif- 
ficulty of the task which lay ahead. Cor- 
inth was a bustling commercial city, the 
fourth or fifth largest city in the Roman 
Empire, strategically located on the west- 
ern end of the isthmus of Corinth, which 
offered the only land route between Eu- 
rope and southern Greece. 


“Corinth lay on a far more important 
route by sea from Ephesus and all points 
east to the Adriatic and all points west. 
While the grain ships passed it by, using 
a more southerly route, all of the smaller 
merchant craft put in there because they 
were afraid of the risky passage around 
Cape Malea, the southern prong of Greece. 
They preferred to unload at Cenchreae at 
the eastern end of the isthmus, transfer 
their goods overland four miles and reload 
on another ship at Corinth for the voyage 
west. Smaller boats could even use a rail- 
way 3% miles long by which the entire 
ship and cargo were pulled across the 
isthmus. In either case there was employ- 
ment for thousands of longshoremen, 
mostly slaves of course, and Corinth was 
the city where all the business was cen- 
tered. ... 

“While old Corinth had been destroyed 
by Mummius in 146 B. C. Julius Caesar saw 
the necessity of rebuilding it (shortly be- 
fore the Christian era). He colonized 
it with some Italian veterans, chiefly 
freedmen, and encouraged merchants of 
all races to resume their operations that 
had been temporarily interrupted. Con- 
sequently the population of this city, num- 
bering probably 700,000 was mixed. In 
Paul’s day there were descendants of the 
original Latin colony as betrayed by the 
names of Corinthian Christians found in 
the New Testament—Gaius, Quartus, For- 
tunatus, Achaicus, Crispus, Justus; there 
were Greeks, who were the most active 
traders of the Roman world; slaves num- 
bering 500,000 from all the races of the 
earth; and plenty of Jews who were both 
manufacturers and traders... . 

“On the whole, Corinth was a very ple- 
beian city, lacking the culture of Athens 
and possessing all the vices one would 
expect from a completely commercialized 
town with its tens of thousands of slaves 
and its huge floating population of sailors 
bent on having a spree while their car- 

goes were being shifted.” (Albert Ed- 


ward Bailey in Daily Life in Bible Times, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The prevalent religion encouraged sex- 
ual laxity. On a hill back of the city 
stood a world-famed temple dedicated to 
the worship of Aphrodite, the goddess of 
love. It was staffed with more than a 
thousand courtesans, temple prostitutes, 
who plied their trade openly in the city, 
enriching the temple by the ruin of their 
victims, and occasioning the proverb, “it 
is not every man who can afford a voy- 
age to Corinth.” ‘To live like a Corin- 
thian,” was from the time of Aristophanes 
a phrase used both in Greek and Latin 
to express immorality. 

Corinth was a strategic city, however, 
for the spread of the gospel. For from 
this city and its continually changing 
population the message could be carried 
by sailors and travelers, both westward 
and eastward, to every port of the Medi- 
terranean. 

No wonder Paul was somewhat low in 
spirits when he came to Corinth—a city 
so difficult and yet so strategic for the 
spread of the gospel—after his upsetting 
experience in Athens. But there was no 
thought of turning back. ‘“When I came 
to you, brethren,” he reminded them later, 
“TI did not come proclaiming . . . the 
testimony of God in lofty words or wis- 
dom. For I decided to know nothing 
among you except Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. And I was with you in weak- 
ness and in much fear and trembling; 
and my speech and my message were not 
in plausible words of wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and power.” 
(1 Cor. 2:1-4) 

In Acts Luke tells us how he went 
about his task. 


II. The Task Accomplished 


First, he had to earn his daily bread. 
Fortunately every Jewish lad was taught 
a trade and Paul had been trained as a 
tentmaker, which enabled him to find 
employment in almost any town where 
he found himself. In Corinth he went 
to work in the shop of a Jew from Pontus, 
named Aquila, whom he met probably in 
the synagogue. Aquila, and his wife 
Priscilla, had recently been in Rome, 
but had been obliged to leave there by 
orders of the Emperor Claudius, who 
took this action, according to Suetonius, 
the Roman historian, because they, the 
Jews “were perpetually causing tumults 
at the instigation of Christus.” Appar- 
ently this is a reference to the difficulties 
that were arising among the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Rome over Christ. Paul went 
to live with Aquila and Priscilla, as he 
had done with Lydia in Philippi and 
Jason in Thessalonica. It was the be- 
ginning of a lasting friendship that 
ripened through the years. Paul had 
a way of drawing men and women to him- 
self; he seems always to have been a wel- 
come guest. 
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In spite of the fact that Paul was kept 
busy with his trade and was at times ac- 
tually in want (2 Cor. 11:9) he found 
time to advance the interests of his Mas- 
ter. Every Sabbath he attended the syn- 
agogue worship and sought to persuade 
(this is the force of the Greek tenses) 
both Jews and Greeks. (Is it possible 
for a man today to work at his trade and 
witness for Christ? How?) 

A more intensive stage of Paul’s mis- 
sionary labors began when Silas and 
Timothy came down to him from Mace- 
donia. For some time Paul had been 
apprehensive about the young churches 
which he had recently founded in Thes- 
salonica and Philippi, and which were 
now undergoing persecutions. 
When no word came to him from them 
in Athens he had dispatched his two 
companions to visit them and bring him 
word. Now his two friends return with 
news that his young converts are stand- 
ing firm in the faith (1 Thes. 3:6) and 
Paul’s spirits are lifted. They also 
brought a substantial gift from the church 
in Philippi, Paul’s physical needs were 
supplied and he was free to devote more 
of his time to the spread of the gospel 
(2 Cor. 11:8-9). Most welcome of all 
perhaps, they brought sympathy and 
companionship. As a result of their 
coming Paul was constrained by the 
word; he testified with renewed vigor 
that Jesus was the Messiah whom the 
prophets had foretold. When the Jews 
opposed his message and railed against 
the Lord, he shook out his raiment in 
characteristic Jewish fashion and de- 
clared plainly that he was done with 
them. Henceforth he would confine his 
attention to the Gentiles. Their blood 
was upon their own head. 


severe 


Paul left the synagogue but he did not 
go alone. Several prominent members 
of the Jewish congregation accompanied 
him. One of these was Crispus, the 
ruler of the synagogue. Another was 
Titus Justus, a God-fearing Gentile, 
whose house adjoined the synagogue. He 
put his home at the disposal of the 
church, and Paul continued to prosecute 
his ministry among the Gentiles, a goodly 
number of whom finally came to believe. 

(Can church members increase their 
pastor’s efficiency, stimulate his spirit? 
How ?) 

As Paul continued his ministry new 
obstacles arose. We are not told what 
all these difficulties were, but it is plain 
that his life was in danger and that the 
accumulation of trouble overwhelmed him. 
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It seemed indeed as though his ministry 
in Corinth was doomed and that he must 
seek safety in flight. In his despond- 
ency he turned to the Holy Scriptures and 
founded there the message which he need- 
ed. Apparently he lighted on the pas- 
sage in Isaiah 41:10. The brave words 
rang in his ears, and that night his Mas- 
ter spoke to his troubled heart in a vis- 
ion: “Stop being afraid, keep on speak- 
ing (this is the force of the Greek tenses) 
and do not hold your peace, for I am 
with you and I have much people in this 
city.” This vision rallied the apostle 
and he resumed his work with fresh vigor. 
Luke adds very significantly that he dwelt 
there a vear and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. 

(What discouragements do we face 
today, as individuals, as a church, as 
a nation? What should be our attitude 
toward these discouragements? What 
help can we expect from God? Under 
what conditions ? ) 

In the summer or fall of A.D. 51 a 
new governor came from Rome to Greece. 

He was Gallio, a brother of the famous 
philosopher, Seneca, known in secular his- 
tory for his amiable character. Mistak- 
ing gentleness for weakness, the Jews 
seized Paul and dragged him before the 
newly-appointed governor, accusing their 
prisoner of persuading men to worship 
God contrary to the law (in other words, 
that the Christian “heresy” was not en- 
titled to the legal protection granted by 
the Romans to Judaism). They hoped 
to bend Gallio to their purpose, but the 
new governor refused even to consider 
a case that concerned the interpretation 
of their own religious faith. The Jews 
thereupon vented their spite against Sos- 
thenes, who had succeeded Crispus as 
ruler of the synagogue and who they felt 
had so miserably bungled the whole busi- 
ness. Gallio ignored the whole business. 
The most important movement in world 
history was developing under his very 
eyes, and to Gallio it seemed a matter of 
indifference. (It is possible that we are 
indifferent to the most important move- 
ments of our own day?) Curiously 
enough Sosthenes ended up by going over 
to Paul’s side and becoming a Christian 
(1 Cor. 1:1). Maybe it was the beating 
which opened his eyes. A religion which 
engenders hatred, he may have concluded, 
cannot be the true religion. 

By such means Paul gathered in Cor- 
inth a group of believers. According to 
his own statement, “not many who were 
wise according to wordly standards, not 
many were powerful, not many were of 
noble birth” (1 Cor. 1:26). The inference 
is that there were some. But on the whole 
they came from what some would call the 
lower classes. As Paul said. “God chose 
what is foolish in the world to shame the 
wise, God chose what is weak in the 
world to shame the strong” (1 Cor. 1:27). 
Some of them had held very low moral 


As Paul wrote later to the 


standards. 
church: 


“Do not be deceived: neither the im- 
moral, nor idolators, nor adulterers, nor 
homo-sexuals, nor thieves, nor the greedy, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor robbers, 
will inherit the kingdom of God. And 
such were some of you. But you were 
washed, you were consecrated, you were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1 Cor. 6:10-11). 

But though they had received the germ 
of the new life, they were not yet perfected 
by any means. As Paul’s letter makes 
abundantly clear the church was split 
into factions (1:11f), some were openly 
immoral (5:11), some were guilty of 
fraud (6:8), some questioned the funda- 
mentals of the faith (15:12f). And yet 
they were members of the church, learners 
in the school of Christ, a comparative 
handful in the midst of this wicked pagan 
city who had set their feet in the way of 
righteousness, and it was this tiny, del- 
icate seed which bore the promise of the 
future. 


Hl. Our Own Task 


In many ways our task is much easier 
than Paul’s. Back of us we have a long 
Christian tradition. Approximately half 
of our people are at least nominal mem- 
bers of the church, and among them are 
many deeply consecrated souls. But that 
is only a part of it. As John R. Ewers 
recently wrote: 

“Cities have slums, enticing drinking 
places, low types of amusement, enormous 
wealth, dire poverty, wicked people, but 
also beautiful homes, fine churches, uni- 
versities, good sports and good people. 
Having been in most of the leading cities 
of our own land as well as those of Eu- 
rope I would say that cities possess much 
more good than evil, much that rather 
helps than hinders, much that stimulates 
rather than depresses. But it is also true 
that there is an atmosphere of material- 
ism, of indifference, and of indulgence 
which is deadly. It is the paganism that 
gets you—the selfishness, the crime, the 
cruelty, the mad seeking for pleasure, 
the drinking, the lust, the sordid world- 
liness (lack of spiritual interest).” (20th 
Century Quarterly) 

The press, the radio, television, motion 
pictures, advertisements, commercialized 
amusements, newspapers, magazines, 
novels, and too frequently the schools, are 
developing a type of culture in which re- 
ligion plays a very insignificant role. It 
becomes increasingly difficult for the 
church to reach the non-churched, par- 
ticularly if they do not have a religious 
background. And half of our popula- 
tion, including those in the rural areas, 
are growing up with little if any religious 
training. 

We have seen how Paul tackled the 
situation in his day. How should we go 
about it in our day? In what way could 
we improve our present program ? 

Lesson theme and Scripture selections 
copyrighted by Division of Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Scripture quo- 


tations are from the Revised Standard 
Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


JOHN WESLEY’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
Anniversary Edition. The John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. 391 pp., $2.50. 





Wesley’s New Testament was a trans- 
lation from the Greek manuscripts made 
with great care over a period of twenty- 
five years. At a time when the English 
language was changing he felt that men 
ought to have a Testament they could 
understand. His work has literary merit 
and shows real scholarship as well. Of 
his 12,000 deviations from the KJV 
(marked in italics in this anniversary edi- 
tion) over three-fourths were retained in 
the Revised Version of 1881. Many are 
found in our RSV. 

To be sure, much of Wesley’s scholar- 
ship reflects his times, but this is a last- 
ing work which deserves the Bible stu- 
dent’s careful attention. 

ALEX W. HunTER. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


RFA GUIDE TO FILMS FOR CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY USE. Religious Film 
Assn., New York. 96 pp., 50¢, paper. 

The Religious Film  Association’s 
Tenth Anniversary “Guide to Films for 
Church and Community Use” has just 
been released. It gives a splendid de- 
scription of over 300 motion pictures, 180 
sound and silent film strips, and a fine 
selection of miniature color slides. 

The genius of this new guide to films 
is the careful cross-reference classifica- 
tion, according to subject matter. There 
are also helpful articles on the use of 
visual aids and the handling of audio- 
visual equipment. 

It is highly recommended to every 
church that uses sound movie projectors 
and film strip equipment. 

ALTON H. GLASURE. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Image of God in Man. David S. 
Cairns. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $6.00. 

Reformation Writings of Martin Luther. 
Translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. Phi- 
losophical Library, N. Y. $6.00. 

The Gospel According to Isaiah. John 
Calvin. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.00. 

Marketing: An _ Introduction. Myron 
Heidingsfield & A. B. Blankenship. Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

The Formation of the New Testament. 
H. F. D. Sparks. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y. $3.00. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX _ CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 











FOR SALE 





TEA ROOM, with living quarters, well es- 
_ tablished in a Florida coastal city. Owner 
is retiring. Address Box B-5, c/o OUT- 
LOOK. 


APRIL 13, 1953 





Foreign Missions 


Needs Your Help 


Ps 


Congo throng listens to the Gospel being broadcast over public address system 


HROUGH the Annuity Gift Plan of our Board of 

World Missions, you can make a much needed 

gift to the cause of Foreign Missions and with the 

same funds purchase an annuity—for yourself, for 

another, or jointly—guaranteeing an attractive in- 
come for life. 


Your gift will be used to send missionaries to foreign 
lands and pay for their support. Every penny of it 
will go to Foreign Missions, just the same as an out- 
right gift. 


Your annuity check will come to you (or whoever 
is designated as the annuitant) semi-annually as 
long as you live. The annuity rate is liberal com- 
pared with interest rates today, and your money is 
safely invested in your behalf for the duration of 
your annuity. 


We invite you to write for a copy of our free booklet 
giving full information about our Annuity Gift Plan. 
Please use this coupon: 


Curry B. Hearn, Treas., Board of World Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your booklet on Annuity Gifts entitled 
“A Guaranteed Lifetime Investment with Mutual Benefits for Yourself and Others.” 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

John Jackson Brown, Jr., from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to 1:0 N. White St., Lan- 
caster, S. C. 





J. W. Stonebreaker, Cordele, Ga., is to 
begin a new work, as yet unorganized, in 
Miami, Fla. 

Allen Cabaniss from Princeton, N. J., 
to Box 455, Columbia, Marion Co., Miss. 

Fred R. Stair from Richmond, Va., to 
229 Third Ave., N.W., Hickory, N. C. 

DeForest Wade, who has been tempo- 
rary supply in Sumter, S. C., has accepted 
a call to the Pitts Memorial church. ad- 
dress, 25 Swan Lake Drive, Sumter. 

C. M. Boyd, Oranze, Texas, declined the 
call to the Norfolk, Ark., church (OUT- 
LOOK, Mar. 16). 

F. Marion Dick who has been pastor at 
Brookneal, Va., is now serving the Spring 
Garden church, Blairs, Va. 

John S. Brown, South Boston, Va., has 
been called to the First church, Shelby, 
my. < 
RADIO & TV 

Clayton T. Griswold, executive director 
of Radio and Television for Presbyterians, 
USA, named chairman of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches. John M. 
Alexander, Presbyterian, U.S., radio and 
TV director, was elected vice chairman. 
DEATHS 

E. Norbourne Thorpe, 41, Louisville, 
Ky., pastor of the Goshen church, died 
March 29 of a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
became ill during the Sunday school hour 
at his church. He serving the 
Goshen church while a student at Louis- 


has been 


began 


ville Seminary, becoming pastor in 1948. 
Mrs. J. V. (Verna Reese) Currie, who 
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had served in the past as assistant to the 
regional director of religious education in 
*Louisiana, died in New Orleans, March 25. 


MISSIONARIES 

xeorge C. Worth, student worker in the 
Chapel Hill, N. C., church, and Mrs. Worth 
(the former Louise Maxwell of Davidson, 
N. C.) have been appointed missionaries 
to Lebanon by the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Foreign Missions. They will 
leave in June to teach at Girard Institute 


and Sidon Girls School in Sidon, Lebanon, 


Mr. Worth is the son of Charles W. Worth 
pastor at Aberdeen, N. C. 


DEGREE 

Bob S. Hodges, Jr., associate secretary 
of the Presbyterian, U.S., General Coun- 
cil, will receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity at the commencement of Presby- 
terian College, South Carolina. Walter A. 
Johnson, athletic director at P. C., will 
be given the LL.D. degree. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
CONVOCATION—April 17, 18, 19 


For All Alumnae and Friends 


Hear Speakers of National Repute Including General George C. Marshall 
Congressman Walter H. Judd, and Dr. Clarence E. Macartney 


Send for Program and Reservation Card 
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